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What such sacred revelations, however, really mean, is 
proved by the fact that the hungry traveller, if deprived of 
his breakfast long enough, by means of an accidental delay of 
his train, or the tired camper in the forest, may readily come to 
feel whatever racial antipathy you please towards his own 
brother, if the latter then wounds social susceptibilities which 
the abnormal situation has made momentarily hyperse'sthetic. 

I have said little or nothing, in this paper, of human justice. 
I have spoken mainly of human illusions. We all have illu- 
sions, and hug them. Let us not sanctify them by the name 
of science. 

For my part, then, I am a member of the human race, and 
this is a race which is, as a whole, considerably lower than 
the angels, so that the whole of it very badly needs race ele- 
vation. In this need of my race I personally and very deeply 
share. And it is in this spirit only that I am able to approach 
our problem. 

Josiah Royce. 

Harvard University. 



THE ETHICAL DOCTRINE OF ARISTOTLE. 

Exposition of the chief end of man is apt to labor under a 
disadvantage. It has to overcome the notion deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, and even in some ethical systems, that 
the end is something distant in the future. This is a notion 
— shall we say a fallacy? — that assumes various forms. 
For the end thus supposed to beckon us from afar may be 
variously conceived. It may be (as popularly it often is) a 
state of realized material prosperity ; or a state of pleasurable 
feeling; a state of inward virtue that makes its possessor inde- 
pendent of any environment, or a state in which the perfect 
man has settled down into equilibrium with the perfect soci- 
ety. But whatever it be, the result is the same. In propor- 
tion as the end is thus projected into the future, and its frui- 
tion postponed, so do the actions of the here and now of 
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daily experience sink to the level of mere means to ends. 
Should the ends be realized, good and well, our labor is not 
in vain. But should the end, the distant end, prove, as by- 
reason of one or other of the many possible mischances that 
flesh is heir to it may prove, illusory, do not our actions 
drop at once into the dreary category of misspent time and serv- 
ice vain? Do we not all know instances. of men, lured on 
by phantoms of wealth, power, happiness, who have lost their 
lives in drudgery for the sake of far-off ends they never 
realized ? 

It is one merit of Aristotle's idea of the end of life that it 
escapes this danger. There is a passage in the Xth Book of 
"The Ethics" where he discovers an analogy — not com- 
monly realized — between the life of frivolous amusement and 
the life of virtuous activity. 1 For however wide asunder, 
wide as the poles, these two things be, there is yet one point 
in which they meet. In different ways their votaries alike 
refuse to sacrifice the actions of the passing hour by turning 
them into the mere means to a distant, and it may be precari- 
ous end. In different ways they both bear witness to their 
sense of the value of life as it goes on here and now. With 
the one it is the intrinsic worth of strenuous action; with the 
other it is the heedless absorption in amusement. With 
both, there is pronounced divergence from that type of utili- 
tarian who "never is, but always to be blest," because all 
present toil and struggle are but the price for something that 
(so he hopes) is to come. Carpe diem is doubtless best known 
as the motto of the voluptuary. But it might also be appro- 
priated by him who knows the inestimable worth that may 
lie in the daily round and common task. 

This exactly illustrates Aristotle's view of the moral end. 
No one can hold more firmly that there is an end of life. 
No one can hold more firmly that our daily actions have 
inherent worth. 2 And he holds both things because he 
unites them in the conviction, fundamental to his ethical doc- 
trine, that the end of life is so far from being remote from 

*X, vi, 3. *E. g. VI, v )4 . 
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the here and now of daily action that it may be already pres- 
ent, in actual fruition, in the life of every man whose actions 
lie in the difficult yet never — save in exceptional cases of 
degradation — inaccessible path of virtue. 3 

Not, indeed, present in finality; finality there is none in the 
changing scene of moral activity: yet still present in that 
essential worth which always appertains to action that is 
instinct with the spirit of virtue. 

This comes out unmistakably in some remarks upon a well- 
worn aphorism which seems to have bulked largely in the 
Greek mind. "Count no man happy till his death," Solon 
had said, in words that have always come home to moralizers 
over man's vicissitudes — those vicissitudes which may wreck 
even a Lydian prosperity. 4 Aristotle joins direct issue. 
Why (so we may paraphrase his comment), Why thus, with 
Solon, withhold our verdict upon a man's life till we can write 
it only as epitaph or elegy? For if only our conception of 
human happiness be sound, if only we identify it, not with the 
comforts or the sumptuosities which may come and go at 
fortune's caprice, but with right living, strenuous moral 
activity, genuine fulfilment of function, then let us never sup- 
pose that when any man is happy in- this sense, he has missed 
or ever can miss the end of life. In so far as a man acts 
nobly, a true life is his already. So far he has his end. And 
though dark days may come, what of that? Can dark days 
quench the life? Can they rob a man of the inalienable 
power of doing noble deeds, once he really has it ? Or can they 
rob him of that life of thought which is in Aristotle's estimate, 
higher even than noble deeds ? Nay, on the principle that "ad- 
versity doth best discover virtue" may not the very reverses of 
fortune furnish moral opportunities such as are denied to the 
prosperous. True nobility does but shine through the more 
brightly. Or in those other strong brief words, "It is what a 
man does that is the supreme thing in life." 8 

Let us, then, look straight at life as we find it. Let us 
recognize the value of every crowded hour of glorious life 

3 1, ix, 4. * Cf. I, x, 7 et seq. ' I, x, 13. 
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as it goes. Let us never fancy that its worth is staked upon 
eventualities. On the contrary, let us declare, unhesitat- 
ingly, that that man has already, ipso facto, entered upon the 
fruition of the end of his being who is here and now giving 
expression, giving actuality to what is in him, in thought, 
word and deed. 

This view turned upon the Aristotelian conception of the 
end as in its essence, activity or function. 6 It was so Aris- 
totle read experience. Looking out, with that comprehen- 
sive outlook which characterized him, upon life and nature, 
the fact he saw everywhere was change, process, activity. 
It was so, e.g., in the arts. What does craftsman or artist 
exist for if it be not to do something? It is so again in the 
organic world. Do we not see there the spectacle of organs 
fulfilling this function, whether these be the several organs 
or the organisms of which they are constituent* So is it 
when we pass from the physiological to the psychical. The 
soul of man would not be the soul if it did not exist in order 
to energize. Never can the human soul rest from its labors, 
because it is its very nature not to rest but to realize its poten- 
tialities in and through its own activities. 

But then it is above all things necessary that it should be 
active in the right way. For whilst the soul that is incapable 
of action is irretrievably atrophied, the soul that is left to 
act by light of nature is on the certain road to moral catas- 
trophe. 7 Nor was it ever the prime difficulty, either with 
Plato or Aristotle, to bring mankind to act. It was not iner- 
tia or apathy they dreaded. It was that mankind were only 
too ready to act, to act energetically in the wrong way. 

This is a point upon which Aristotle leaves us in no doubt. 
"It is a hard task to be good," 8 he says. And the reason is 
neither human apathy nor depravity. It is found in the sim- 
ple fact, as life is, that there are so many possible ways of 
going wrong. This is inevitable. For it comes of the fun- 
damental fact, not to be evaded except by flight to the 
desert or cloister, that all human action is immersed in cir- 
cumstances, and by consequence that every important deci- 
9 1, vii, io, n, et seq. 7 VT, xiii, 1. 8 II, ix, 2 and 7. 
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sion of our lives has to be made face to face with conditions, 
many, diverse, complex, changing, incalculable. Thus, e.g., 
to follow Aristotle's own illustration, it is difficult to be gener- 
ous because it is so easy to give. Yes; but so difficult to 
give aright. 9 

This one may give to lavishness and spoil all by graceless 
ostentation. That one may give with the heart of a philan- 
thropist — to the cause of folly or fanaticism. Still a third 
may in all his giving be admirable — except that he never seems 
able to give enough. And so on with all the duties of life. 
The steps of man are beset by pitfalls. He has unrivalled 
opportunities for backsliding. In this he is without a peer. 
Infinite as the Pythagoreans declared, are his ways of error. 10 
Small wonder. Driven on by a troop of desires every one 
of which (having no moderating law within itself) may betray 
him into excess; confronted, in every act, by a multiplicity 
of conditions, many of them to the last degree variable, 
yet all requiring to be reckoned with, is it cause for surprise 
that the fallible human animal, left to the freedom of his own 
will, should not merely (as the catechism has it) fall from his 
high estate, but never so much as rise to it; and, indeed, 
go on stumbling and blundering till he finally stumbles into 
his grave in this unending task of adapting the desires, feel- 
ings, and purposes within to the complex and changing cir- 
cumstances without? 

Yet nothing less will suffice. Life must be lived. Men 
must act. 11 Decisions must be faced. And, thus beset by 
possible pitfalls, each man must do his best to find the way 
of virtue — that difficult way which, in each case, lies like a 
single narrow precarious path amidst many possibilities of 
disastrous deviation. Who will say that it is a way easy to 
find? Do not most men know well what it is to miss it? 

"From right to left eternal swerving 
They zig-zag on." 

Yet everyone must learn to tread it, if he is to be equal to the 
difficulties of the moral life. 
' II, ix, 2. 10 II, vi, 14. u I, viii, 10 and passim. 
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Now this is the substance of what Aristotle has to say in 
that classical Second Book in which he sets himself to sketch 
the line, or course, or mode which a man's activities must 
take if they are justifiably to be identified with the activity 
which, as we have seen, he regarded as the end of life. He 
was entirely convinced that, just as surely as there is a right 
way of going to work in the practice of any art — that way 
e.g., which a skilled musician would follow in playing the harp 
— so is there a right way of going to work in that greater 
and nobler art — the art of living. 12 Moral action, too, has 
its characteristic modes of excellence and they are no less real 
and definite than the characteristic excellencies which in their 
own departments mark the good doctor or seaman or musician. 

And his way of expressing this is contained in the well- 
known statement that all human virtue (or excellence), just 
like all art, "aims at the mean." 

Now it is above all things necessary to understand what 
this celebrated doctrine of "the mean" is not. It is not a 
worldly counsel of moderation. Still less is it a doctrine that 
involves the monstrous absurdity that a man must not be 
virtuous over much, less by excess of virtue he may land him- 
self in vice ! Like every sane moralist, Aristotle believed — 
as in effect he says — that the more virtue a man can attain 
to, the better a man he is. 13 Nor, again, does this doctrine 
aim simply at telling us that every virtue can be represented 
as lying between excess and defect, as e.g., courage can be 
located between passionate foolhardiness and pusillanimous 
cowardice. He has a deeper meaning to convey than this. 
What he sees is that, in every act of our lives, be it in the hour 
of danger or the hour of temptation, be it in the spending of 
our money or the conduct of our public life or the intercourse 
of business and friendship, we must assert that mastery over 
our feelings and desires which will alone enable us to do what 
is right in the concrete situations in zvhich we may be called 
upon to act. 

There is a well-known passage in the Second Book in which 

12 1, vii, 14. is ii, vi, 17. 
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Aristotle says that virtue is more "exact" (a/cpipeorepa) than 
any art. 1 * It sounds at first surprising. What, we might 
well ask, can be more "exact" than skilled craftsmanship ? Does 
it not work up to definite plan? Does it not execute with 
all but faultless precision? Does it not astound us by the 
amazing deftness with which it handles, and humors, and 
masters its material? And is it of virtue — virtue which, even 
in the best, has its false steps, its conscious imperfections, 
its proverbially unsatisfactory achievements, its doleful rec- 
ord of miserable failures — is it of this we can honestly say 
that it is more "exact"? 

Yet the dictum is justified. To "hit the mean" in art or 
handicraft may be hard enough. It is not done without 
apprenticeship. But to hit the mean in conduct is harder. 
For when we pass from the ordinary arts to the art of life, 
we pass from problems that are comparatively simple to 
problems that are indefinitely more complex; from conditions 
which are comparatively few and recurrent, to conditions 
that are many and variable — conditions of time and place, of 
ends and means, of circumstances and persons. And, then, 
in this master-art of life there is one matter of supreme mo- 
ment with which the arts strictly so-called have nothing to do. 
In them it is enough that the craftsman knows his-, work, and 
turns out his product. It matters nothing to us in what 
spirit his work may be done. It is the skill of the artificer 
that concerns us, not the character of the man. Far other- 
wise when we turn to Virtue. 15 Virtue is not virtue — it is 
the mere shell and semblance of virtue — if it be not the 
expression of the moral spirit of the man, if it do not carry 
in it that settled, intelligent, deliberate and disinterested pur- 
pose which is of the essence of morality. And so it comes that, 
in moral action, as contradistinguished from craftsmanlike 
production, every one of us has to reckon not only with the 
external condition of his deeds, but with that inward world 
of feeling, desire, and purpose which, under these external 
conditions, has to be expressed and actualized. This being 

i* II, vi, 9; cf. the whole context. 15 n, iv, 3. 
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so, who so blind as to fail to see that a truly virtuous deed 
demands a careful circumspection, and a nicety of adaptation, 
which go far beyond anything that can be expected even of 
the most skilled of craftsmen? To hit the mean — how can 
it be other than hard when the possibilities of missing it, in 
one way or another are so many? To be a good man, not 
in reputation or potentiality, but in the hour of actual con- 
crete endeavor and choice, how can this be other than ardu- 
ous, when it means the preservation of that difficult precari- 
ous narrow way of rectitude which is beset, within as well as 
without, by so many stones of stumbling and rocks of 
offence? 18 

Such are the difficulties of the moral life as they are set 
forth more especially in that great Second Book of "The 
Ethics." They do not lie where certain other moralists find 
them. Not in that depravity of the human heart and will 
which is the note of asceticism. Not in that sheer ignorance 
which has so often been regarded as the source of all evil, 
from Socrates to Bentham or Mill. Rather in those concrete 
acts of choice which must forever remain the inevitable daily 
difficulties of every man who sets himself to do his work in 
the world. 

How, then, are these difficulties to be met? To this ques- 
tion an adequate answer would, of course, involve little short 
of an exposition of "The Ethics." Yet it is quite possible to 
go at once to the root of the matter. For it is the very core 
of Aristotelian doctrine that the man who can alone grapple 
victoriously with these difficulties of the moral life must bring 
to his tasks that master-virtue that is in translation variously 
rendered as practical wisdom, prudence, or sound moral 
judgment (0p<5vf?<rtc). 17 

Aristotle is, in fact, the greatest o£ all the prophets of 
ancient or modern times of practical wisdom. His position 
here is akin to that which has been made familiar to English- 
men — at any rate in the domain of politics — by the writings 
of Burke. All that Burke says about the paramountcy of 



1 II, vi, 14. " Cf. VI, xiii, 6, and X, viii, 3. 
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"prudence," the statesman's virtue, is but an echo, and, 
indeed, an acknowledged echo of what Aristotle says about 
^>p6vtiaiQ. Both writers are convinced that the concrete diffi- 
culties of action are not to be solved by theories. Burke 
says so when he declares that "no lines are to be laid down 
for political wisdom," and in a hundred passages enjoins 
regard to the "circumstances" of the hour. And Aristotle 
says so, even more emphatically (if that be possible), when 
dwelling, as is his wont, on the variable and incalculable char- 
acter of moral fact, he declares that we must abandon all 
expectation of theoretically working out moral principles 
(themselves only rough generalizations) into detail, and be 
content to leave concrete issues to the decisions of those con- 
fronted by them. 18 It is needless to multiply citations. The 
point follows from the inherent nature of moral fact. Moral 
fact, as Aristotle regards it, is something widely different 
from the fixed and comparatively simplified objects with 
which the abstract sciences are concerned. It is complex. 
It is subject to variation so great that, in the last resort, it 
defies strict scientific formulation altogether. It is even 
declared, in one startling context, to "have nothing invari- 
able about it." 19 The result follows. Any attempt to 
deduce the concrete duties of life, more geometrico, from 
abstract moral principles is futile. The subtlety and flux of 
human affairs forbid it. No ethical system, be it never so 
closely reasoned, can tell a man what in the concrete he 
ought to do. Nor can all the volumes and learned doctors 
of casuistry, be their imaginations never so fertile, either for- 
see the precise actual form in which our difficulties will pre- 
sent themselves, or prescribe to us how we are to meet them. 
When the hour strikes the final appeal must lie, not to the 
casuistical or to any other system, but to what Burke calls 
"prudence," and Aristotle (j>p6vvaic- For, even as it is by pro- 
fessional insight, such as theory alone can never produce, 
that a good doctor prescribes aright for the patient; even as 
it is by the artistic skill which is above formulas that the true 

18 II, ii, 3 and 4. " II, ii, 3, and cf. I, iii, 1-4, and VI, v, 3. 
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craftsman makes the utmost of the materials at his disposal, 
so is it by the practical wisdom, which is not only a vir- 
tue, but the root of all virtues, 20 that mankind "hit the mean" 
in the manifold problems of the actual moral life. 21 With- 
out this the cleverest, or the most learned, or the most reason- 
ing of men stands foredoomed to blundering and failure. 
With it there is no problem, from the administration of the 
State to the petty concerns of private life, which a man need 
fear to face. 22 

Our next point follows. Clearly, if Aristotle speaks truth, 
we must, with all our getting, get practical wisdom. 

Now it is not to be denied that upon this point Aristotle 
is tantalizing. Considering the place which <p P 6vriaic holds 
in his scheme of life, being indeed none other than the 
supreme practical virtue, few readers can fail to wish that 
what he has to say about it (though he says much about it) 
had included a more direct account of the manner of its 
growth, nurture and development. The more so because 
"The Ethics" — as his own words so often remind us — is much 
more fitly described as a treatise on the art than on the science 
of morals. 

Nevertheless there are certain points which emerge with 
utmost clearness. And one of these — vital in all ethical 
theory — is that we need never expect to find practical wis- 
dom apart from goodness of character. This is repeated by 
Aristotle again and again. 23 It is central in his doctrine. 
No man — so he insists with the reiteration of conviction — 
can rightly grasp the principles of action, no man can come 
to a sound decision upon a concrete moral issue, unless he 
be a good man. 

Mere cleverness will not suffice here. For though clever- 
ness can see an intellectual difficulty, and be wonderfully 
astute is discerning means to ends, it is not to the cleverest 
man of our acquaintance that we should betake ourselves in 

20 VI, xiii, 6. "The presence of the single virtue of ^pdvneic implies the 
presence of all the moral virtues." 

21 II, vi, 15. " Cf. VI, viii. " VI, xii, 10 ; X, viii, 3. 

Vol. XVI— No. 3. 20 
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the hour of our moral perplexities. The cleverest of scoundrels 
is after all a fool in moral insight. No; the only counsellor 
worth having is the man in whom a good character has kept 
the judgment sane and true. Few things in life are more 
striking, and, indeeed, more satisfactory, than the impotence 
of evil livers to form really sound judgments of men and 
affairs. Nor are many things more certain than that, upon 
a moral issue at any rate, the children of this world are not 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. Not 
that cleverness is to be undervalued, and, indeed, it would 
be a sorry compliment to honest men and true to suggest 
that their trials and perplexities are not sufficient to call forth 
all their powers, intelligence included. The true conclusion 
is Aristotle's — that cleverness and character must strike alli- 
ance. 2 * 

Now it is one of Aristotle's greatest services to ethical 
thought that he has pointed out not only that this is so, but 
why it must be so. 

This comes out in a passage in that pregnant Sixth Book 
where he remarks with terse significance, that "Vice is 
destructive of principle"; and hastens to explain that he does 
not mean that it is destructive of all principle. 28 It is not 
(to take his own illustration) destructive of mathematical 
principles, which being abstract and scientific depend as little 
upon moral virtue as moral virtue depends upon them. 
Indubitably. It could hardly increase our confidence in a 
mathematician to be assured that he was virtuous. Mathe- 
maticians, let us hope, are all virtuous. But who will dare 
to say that it is their virtues that make them mathematicians? 
With moral principles however, it is otherwise. Tell me that 
a man is vicious and at a stroke all confidence in his moral 
judgment is shattered. For moral principles are not, like 
scientific principles, abstract, and removed from "the color- 
ing of the affections." Far from it. They embody the con- 
crete conditions of life and action, the concrete ends for 
which men struggle and strive. 26 And this being so it fol- 

24 VI, xii, 10. "VI, v, 6. 

M VI, v, 6. "The principles of practice are the ends for which the actions 
are done." 
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lows that the nature of a man's likings and dislikings, his 
attractions and repulsions (be they natural or be they 
acquired) must profoundly modify the practical judgments 
of his whole life. Thus let one or other of us have a con- 
stitutional craving for pleasure, or shrinking from pain; do 
we not know that these exaggerated susceptibilities will 
vitally and only too often disastrously, influence our practical 
valuations in every decision of our lives? The reason is 
manifest. In a moral judgment it is never enough that a 
man should simply know the facts, as he might, e.g., know the 
data when he is constrained to judge that the angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. No; he must also weigh 
the facts. He must value them in their relative importance or 
unimportance. And when it comes to the matter of weigh- 
ing and valuing, how easy it is for these secret proclivities 
for pleasure, these secret recoils from pain, to reflect them- 
selves in his estimates ! As with pleasures and pains so with 
all the varied conditions which we gather up in our pur- 
poses and projects. We do not contemplate them in that 
dry light of the abstract understanding in which we regard the 
facts we formulate in scientific principles. Far otherwise. 
We regard them in the light of the valuations we have come 
to put upon them in the course of our personal experience. 
What nature has made us, or what our educators have made 
us, or what we have made ourselves, will here inevitably 
determine what we think. The saint will have one scale of 
valuation; the sinner another. And similarly along the whole 
graduated series — the mass of the human race — who lie between 
the saint and the sinner. What their experience has made 
salient in their characters, that will be salient in their practi- 
cal judgments; and what their experience has made second- 
ary, trifling or indifferent, will likewise be so in their appre- 
hension of moral principles. Such at any rate is the teaching 
of Aristotle. We have called him the prophet of practical 
wisdom. So he is. Without practical wisdom, as we have 
said, the difficulties of the moral life are insoluble. This is 
certain. And it is equally certain that this supreme quality, 
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this "eye of the soul," this root of all virtue, will never come 
to its maturity except in organic union with moral character. 21 

It follows at once that practical wisdom demands a long 
apprenticeship. Wishing for it will not give it us; nor will 
any mere effort of will however intense. Nor can the quick- 
est wits command its presence. For the preparation for it 
must be begun when as yet it was little needed — far back in 
the early days of youth, when parents and teachers were 
building up the moral character. Let no man think, when 
he has met some crisis of later years with prudence and 
sagacity, that all the credit is his own. Let him think rather 
with gratitude of the friends of his youth who laid the founda- 
tions of all sanity of judgment by guiding his feet in the ways 
of virtue. 

Now it is matter of common knowledge that the agency 
to which Aristotle assigns by far the greatest influence in 
this making of the character is habituation. All the world 
knows that he said that virtue was "habit." 

This unmistakable emphasis upon habituation is due to the 
fact that Aristotle found himself unable to apply to the moral 
life that conception of development which pervades his phil- 
osophy of nature. It is the mark of a natural product that 
it unfolds its being from within. But this does not hold of a 
moral character. We cannot say of it, as we can of a natural 
product, that it is, from the first, potentially all that it 
becomes. 28 Man, in short, is not naturally virtuous. For 
though, in one passage at any rate, Aristotle cites the doc- 
trine that men are supposed to have all virtues "from their 
very birth," he hastens to add that this is but a loose state- 
ment. 29 On strict analysis man is by nature neither virtuous 
nor depraved. He is morally indeterminate. He may come 
to honor or to shame: but it is not by natural necessity that 
he does either. 

In this fact we find the grounds of the plea for "habit." 
For it is precisely the shortcoming of nature that is the edu- 
cator's opportunity. Here, as elsewhere, art must remedy 
the imperfections of nature; and, in presence of this capacity 

" VI, xii, io. m Cf. VI, iv, 4, and II, i, 2-4. 29 VI, xiii, 1, et seq. 
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for opposite developments {dvva^ rav havnav) step in and cre- 
ate that settled bias towards virtue which the natural man 
so conspicuously lacks. There is no other way. He who 
would win the harper's skill must win it by harping; he who 
would write, by writing; he who would heal the sick, by heal- 
ing them. In these, as indeed in all the arts, faculty is begot- 
ten of function, and definite proclivity comes of determinate 
acts. So in life. Soul, like body, grows to the modes in 
which it is exercised. And this being so, the one thing need- 
ful is that, by all the resources of the State and family, the 
young should be brought to perform the appropriate acts 
that make the corresponding habits. 30 

We need not at present inquire how this is done, or how 
far Aristotle sides with those who allure or those who drive 
the young into the ways of virtue, however interesting these 
questions may be. It more concerns us to take note of the 
result, and to make ourselves clear as to the kind of habit Aris- 
totle identifies with virtue. 

It is not (and few misinterpretations could be worse) the 
kind of "habit" that implies automatism. So many strong 
words have been flung at habit, so understood, by the apos- 
tles of the free life of the spirit like Rousseau or Wordsworth, 
that it relieves us of much controversial embroilment to say 
at once that it is not for "habit" as so understood that Aris- 
totle stands sponsor. How could he? We have seen al- 
ready that change of circumstances — change from man to 
man, from place to place, from time to time — is precisely 
what creates the difficulties of life. It was so Aristotle saw 
life. Life is nothing if not a scene- of change. Yet who does 
not know that it is change of circumstances — an altered 
situation, an unlooked for difficulty, an Unexpected emergency 
— that puts the man of ruts and grooves to confusion. If, 
then, virtue be indeed a "habit," we may be sure that Aris- 
totle would be the very last to regard it as a habit of such a 
kind as to stamp its luckless possessor with an inability to 
deal with his problems. It is true, no doubt, that the "habit" 

*° II, i. X, ix, 6, et seq. 
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(ilk) we read of in the Second Book of "The Ethics" does 
involve in it a settled tendency to act in determinate ways. 
If it did not it would not be a habit ; and indeed it is precisely 
in this respect (as already said) that habit differs from the 
indeterminateness of natural desire. So far, the man of vir- 
tue is, in a sense, the man of grooves. He has a settled ten- 
dency to be brave, or generous, or temperate, and so on. 
But, then, Aristotelian "habit" has another and no less 
essential aspect. It is, as runs its definition, "a habit with 
the capacity of deliberate choice." In other words, while it 
involves on the one hand, the habitual tendency to strive in 
certain specific directions (which correspond to the various 
moral virtues), it no less involves the presence of that intelli- 
gence which can alone enable its possessor to adapt his 
behavior circumspectly to the changing situations which suc- 
ceed one another in all ordinary experience. Now these two 
things — habit and intelligent self-adjustment to circumstan- 
ces — are so often held to be opposites, that it is the more 
important to understand that every full-formed virtue — as 
Arisotle conceives — unites them both. 

Thus, when a man is brave, he will come to meet the hour 
of danger not only with a settled tendency to face possible 
suffering or death as a brave man ought, but also with an 
entirely circumspect and deliberate consideration of the 
details of the concrete cases in which his courage is put to 
the proof. So with generosity with money. There is noth- 
ing to prevent a man from being generous by habit, i.e., from 
having a settled tendency towards right giving; and at the 
same time exercising acute discrimination as to the persons 
to whom he gives, or the amounts he gives them, or the times 
and seasons of his giving. In earlier years, of course, when 
the young are under the watchful tutelage of parent or public 
authority, they will do, in the main, just what they are bidden, 
though even then there is always some room for incipient 
choice. Indeed, Aristotle remarks (in "The Politics") that 
deliberation begins in boyhood ! But as the years go on, as 
the outlook on life becomes wider, as every man's tasks and 
problems become peculiarly his own, the deeply-rooted sec- 
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ond nature which makes its possessor persistently brave 
or generous will be increasingly reinforced by deliberate 
choice in the details of behavior — choice which is so far from 
being blind or automatic that it implies a high development 
of the moral intelligence. 31 So far is the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of habit from forgetfulness of the fact — written large on 
the face of Greek ethics — that man morally as well as specu- 
latively is a rational being. 

Bearing this in mind we are now in a position to draw 
together two aspects of Aristotle's teaching which at first 
sight might seem to fall asunder — the emphasis of habit and 
the primacy of practical wisdom. For so far are these from 
being incompatible that it is just because virtue is a habit — 
a habit of the kind we have seen — that practical wisdom can 
ever come to its maturity. It happens that the doctrine of 
habit and the doctrine of practical wisdom lie far apart in the 
arrangement of Aristotle's treatise. They do not, however, 
lie apart in significance. For, in truth, they are organically re- 
lated. 

For it is time now to recall the fact that the deliverances 
of practical wisdom are judgments that reflect our valuations. 
We saw this when we recognized how profoundly they are 
prone to be colored by our predispositions to pleasures or 
our repulsions from pains. We have now to see that they 
are influenced no less by those settled dispositions, those 
deeply cut proclivities we call habits. A true soldier, e. g. 
knows the meaning of wounds and death. He knows it well. 
But when he has, in actual campaigning, been habituated in 
that stern school to keep his face to the front, he will not, 
like the coward, suffer the prospect even of death to out- 
weigh in his choice his habitual duty to his country. A gen- 
erous giver knows the value of money; but in his estimates 
the niggardliness that makes money bulk large, and benevo- 
lence small, will find no place. It is so thoroughout the 
entire circle of the virtues. For good habits do not merely 
prompt us steadily to do good actions. Their influence 

31 Cf. Ill, ii, 17. HI, 3- VI, ii, 2 and 4. 
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goes deeper. It affects our moral judgments. Habitual 
courage, self-control, generosity, munificence, public spirit, 
justice, friendship, all of them imply those deeply-rooted 
likings and dislikings, attractions and repulsions, which 
inevitably influence all the concrete decisions of daily life. 
The first step towards making the moral judgment sound is 
to take care that the moral habits are good. 

And then (as we have seen), the life of habit never with 
Aristotle becomes the death in life of automatism. Contrariwise. 
For though, as the years go on, habituation does not cease 
to cut ever deeper, and, indeed, indelible tracks in the soul, 
there is likewise all the while emerging, in ever fuller meas- 
ure, that reason which is more truly man's distinctive char- 
acteristic than even the best of his habits. 32 From the 
first (as we have seen) the kind of habit that the father wishes 
to create in the son, or the statesman in the citizen, is a habit 
that goes with ability to choose, and as, with advancing life, 
cares, perplexities, trials, problems inevitably multiply, so is 
this faculty of choice called into fuller and ever fuller exer- 
cise, till eventually it issues in the practical wisdom of the 
developed type in whom intelligence has struck alliance with 
character, and in whom the stability of long-established 
habits has joined hands with the judgment, sagacity, shrewd- 
ness, considerateness, insight, deliberateness which mark 
the maturity of the practical reason. 33 So entirely is the 
doctrine of habit in harmony with the doctrine of practical 
wisdom. 

It remains to see, somewhat more closely, what precisely 
this practical reason does. 

Be it clearly understood, therefore, at the outset, that the 
practical reason of man is meant to be practical. It is what 
its name implies, and its function is not to construct a 
science of Ethics (for this, indeed, in the strict sense of the 
word, is regarded as impossible), not, in short, to theorize 

83 IX, iv, 3 and 4. X, vii, 9. 

as I assume that <f>p6v7imc as the excellence of the practical reason includes 
all these. 
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about morality, but to enable mankind, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to become moral. 

It may seem something of a paradox that a thinker who, 
perhaps beyond all others, magnified the human reason, or, 
indeed, that a lecturer who gave the world the immortal 
"Ethics," should declare that a science of morals is not so 
much as possible. But so it is. Nor, if reiteration can con- 
vince, does he leave the readers of "The Ethics" in any doubt 
that that masterpiece was meant primarily not to tell the 
world what goodness is, but to enable mankind to attain 
some nearer actual approximation to it. 34 

Now we have already seen, in a general way, what it is 
that practical wisdom can do for its possessor. It enables 
him to decide, alike in large affairs or small, what under 
given circumstances ought here and now to be done. Such 
decisions, however (as we have seen), are not easy. They 
are, on the contrary, such as to call forth all the powers of 
deliberation and choice. Now on Deliberation Aristotle's 
teaching is alike clear and significant. Thus he leaves us in 
no doubt as to where Deliberation ends. Men, he remarks, 
cannot go on deliberating for ever. They must act, and 
therefore, as soon as in their deliberations they light upon 
some action here and now within their own control, they 
decide to do it. This is choice, and in choice deliberation 
ends. Where then does it begin? What do we deliberate 
about. 

Aristotle's answer to this question is contained in a sen- 
tence which at first may startle. "Men," he 'says, "do not 
deliberate about ends, but about means to ends." 35 And 
not a little of Aristotle's doctrine is involved in the remark. 
For why is it that we are said not to deliberate about ends? 
And the question would probably be pressed home by those 
questioning spirits who are prepared to say that there is 
nothing, no duty whatever, which private judgment may not 
make matter of debate. 

But Aristotle has his answer. We deliberate in order that 



M E. g., cf. I, Hi, 6. II, ii, 1. X, ix, 1. " III, iii, 11. 
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we may choose, and it is a fundamental Aristotelian doctrine 
that a man does not choose his ends. He does not choose 
his ends ; because he finds them. Shall I quit myself as a man 
in the field? Shall I withstand the temptations of the flesh? 
Shall I administer my affairs with discretion? Shall I serve 
my country in civil life? Shall I be true to my friends? 
These are not questions about which a man deliberates and 
chooses. No. Speaking broadly, he regards the situation 
in which as a social being he finds himself as the arbiter of 
his ends, and his station in the social organism as the index 
of his duties. 

For these powers of deliberation and choice are not 
there full-fledged from the first. They emerge only with 
experience and the gradual growth of reason; and when 
at last they come to their maturity, their possessor finds that 
there are limits to their range of reasonable exercise. By 
the care of parents, still more by the watchful nurture and 
discipline of the State, mankind are led, by one inducement 
or another, and by pains and penalties if nothing else will 
suffice, to walk in the ways in which they ought to go and 
to move steadily, month by month and year by year, upon 
those ends which it is essential for him who is to be at once 
good man and good citizen to pursue. This is the period of 
man's tutelage — his tutelage in the family and in the State 
— his tutelage as a member of the social organism. 36 

The time comes when these years of tutelage must be 
ended. The man comes of age as a moral being; and with 
the development of reason he begins to take the conduct of 
his life into his own hands. It is a momentous transition. 
It is the transition from the morality of leading-strings — the 
morality of habituation — to the higher morality of independ- 
ent judgment. 87 But when the transition is made, it is no 
part of wisdom to think that we ought to use our reason to 
reconstruct our lives from the foundations, and to fall to delib- 
erating about the fundamental duties (or ends) of life. Far 
otherwise. The man of practical wisdom will use his reason 

38 X, ix, 8, 9. S7 Cf. VI, xiii, 5. 
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rather in recognizing and in accepting these great funda- 
mental obligations that have been impressed upon his soul 
during the years when habituation was doing its work, and 
when private and public authority were conspiring to turn the 
desires to the steadfast pursuit of worthy and noble ends. 
All that is needful here is that men should become conscious 
of ends which — thanks to parents, guardians and legislators 
— they have been in their own lives pursuing for many a day. 

This is the way in which, according to Aristotle, men 
learn their ends. As he thinks, there is no other way. It 
is not to be expected of any man that he should think out 
anew for himself the fundamental ends or duties of life. 
What is to be expected of him (and he will never attain his 
full stature as a moral being without it) is that he should 
become fully conscious of what these ends and duties are, 
and for the rest of his life go on to pursue them with open 
eyes and independent judgment. For it is in this way, by 
frankly accepting these fundamental ends, and not by deliber- 
ating about them as if they were matters of choice, that man- 
kind will achieve that full and many-sided realization of their 
powers which (as we saw at the outset) is the supreme end 
of life. 

Not that this will leave little for deliberation to do. It is 
one thing to apprehend our ends. It is another to find the 
means. A long way often lies between. 38 And in the com- 
plex, variable, and baffling conditions of moral action, it may 
well tax all our powers to think out the means to our ends, 
and to hit that difficult and precarious path of choice which 
(as we have seen above) is beset by so many possibilities of 
blundering and disaster. It is here we have the true pro- 
vince of deliberation; and it is here that practical wisdom 
will prove its quality. 

Aristotle does not underestimate this task. Has he not 
told us that "It is a hard task to be good"? But he never 
doubts that it is a task in which the practical reason can 
prove victorious. There is a passage in which, in winding up 

88 III, iii, 11. 
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his account of practical wisdom, Aristotle declares that "If 
a man have but the single virtue of practical wisdom, all 
the other virtues will be his likewise. 39 He does not say this 
simply because (as we have seen) he holds that no one can 
be practically wise till he has served a long apprenticeship in 
the moral virtues. There is the further fact that he who has 
won his way to this crowning excellence will for all time to 
come stand secure. Because, no matter where his duty may 
call him, be it to the battle-field, or to civic life, to the man- 
agement of property, or to the administration of justice, he 
will never fail, by the uinon of habitual desire for noble 
ends, deliberative faculty and discriminating choice, to decide 
and do just what the circumstances of the hour demand. 
Dark days may come. Material resources may fail, and 
knowledge itself may vanish away. 40 But practical wisdom 
never faileth. 

No, it never faileth — in practical affairs. But then, we 
must remember that Aristotle did not think that practical 
affairs were the greatest things in life. For it remains to be 
said that those who think morality the highest and most 
truly godlike thing on earth, and who follow the Stoics and 
Kant in proclaiming practical reason paramount, will find no 
encouragement in Aristotle's "Ethics," 41 even though we 
have not hesitated to call him the prophet of practical wis- 
dom. 

For to the moral life, as he regards it, despite all its shining 
and manly virtues with practical wisdom as their crown, 
there still cling limitations and frustrations. It is deeply 
immersed in the world of change where ends are forever apt 
to be thwarted by untoward conditions, or by irrational or 
refractory desires. So far, it is never fully intelligible. Nor 
can it attain a completely abiding satisfaction. For it is 
intermittent in its activities, which cannot evade the coming 
of the hours of weariness and exhaustion ; and in all its eager 
strivings in market, city or camp, it is forever restlessly 
reaching out after further and still further ends. 42 Not least, 

39 VI, xiii, 6. "VI, v, 8. * Cf. esp., VI, vii, 4. " X, vii, 6 and 7. 
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it is inexorably dependent upon externals; not, indeed, in 
the shape of luxuries or large possessions — for which Aris- 
totle has a settled contempt — but in the reasonable guise of 
resources, equipment, instruments without which the virtues 
would never come to the birth. "It is impossible, or at least not 
easy, to act nobly without some furniture of fortune," 43 so 
runs one of the many characteristic avowals. And though 
there are passages in which he rises almost to Stoic self-suffi- 
cingness, as when he describes the hero who, knowing better 
than all others the worth of life, lays it down on the field ; or 
the nobility of soul that only shines forth the 'brighter be- 
cause it has fallen on evil days, still the fact remains that the 
moral life, just because it is a life of self-realization through 
action, inexorably demands some sphere, some resources, 
some instruments, and, indeed, in the long run, if it is to 
come to maturity, nothing less than what the well-furnished 
Greek State offered to its citizens. 

It is otherwise with the life of science and philosophy. It 
has more to give because it has less to ask. As one reads 
the words in which Aristotle describes it in his Tenth Book, 4 * 
the mind goes irresistibly to the self-sufficing poverty of 
Spinoza, or to the serene austerity of Epictetus, or to the 
frugal spirituality of Wordsworth or Carlyle. Enough to 
live upon; the priceless leisure that the scholar and thinker 
know how to fill with strenuous work; a small circle of kin- 
dred spirits; the uninterrupted flow of thought that is 
unvexed by the cares and passions of public life, and serenely 
exempt from the fatigues and exhaustions which are the lot 
of all who toil for practical ends; above all the perpetual 
presence of those supreme objects of thought, the system of 
nature and the being of God — this is the kind of life that can 
alone draw forth what is best and most enduring in man. 
Nor can one wonder that this ideal was actually, in later 
times, impressed into the service as a plea for that ascetic 
withdrawal from the world which led the mystic to live in 
contemplation of the vision. 

"I, viii, 15 and 16; and cf. X, viii, 4 and 9. "X, vii. 
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It is, indeed, thus that what is most akin to the religious 
spirit — so conspicuous by its absence in Aristotle's delinea- 
tion of moral action — may come into human life. Not that 
it can so come, at any rate in its fulness, except to the com- 
paratively few. For this higher life — higher immeasurably 
as Aristotle thinks — is never in "The Ethics" supposed to be 
possible except in and through a civilized community. And 
from this it follows that the leisure 45 that may be filled by 
great thoughts and scientific problems can only be won for 
some by the leisureless days of industrial, civic, and military 
life, in which the mass of citizens play their part. Nor is it 
to be supposed that, even under the more favoring intellec- 
tual conditions of the Greek State, the rank and file of citi- 
zens (to say nothing of the vast substratum of slaves) were 
either by predilection or faculty capable of the "higher" life. 
It remained then, as it remains now, for the few. 

Yet it does not follow that this ideal of "the theoretic, life" 
has no significance and no encouragement for many who are 
not by express calling and vocation men of science or think- 
ers. After all, the Aristotelian man of affairs and the thinker 
are not in nature different. They are alike citizens of one 
and the same State. There is no political or social wall of 
partition between them. They are above all partakers in the 
same human prerogative of reason. Grant that this reason 
finds in the two types widely divergent lines of development 
— divergent as is the wisdom of the statesman from the 
reasoning insight of the philosopher. Grant that the states- 
man who is a philosopher is as hard to find in actual experience 
as the philosopher who is statesman. (That dream of Plato !) 
True. But all this does not carry the conclusion that those 
whose lot it is to lead what Aristotle thought the lower life 
of affairs need be regarded as shut out from the light of 
science and speculation. In Greece at any rate, the two 
lives were not so divided. Did not historians, poets, philoso- 
phers play their part in the stormy scenes of war and poli- 
tics? Were not soldiers and statesmen numbered among 

ib exo?,^, which is emphatically contrasted with amusement and recreation. 
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the votaries of literature and the disciples of philosophy? 
This being so we cannot suppose that it was to the men of 
science or the philosophers only of the ancient world, it is 
certainly not to them only in our modern world that there is 
significance in the memorable exhortation with which Aris- 
totle closes his panegyric of the higher life : — 

"If, then, Reason is a divine thing in comparison with our human nature ; 
then also is the life of Reason a divine thing in comparison with the life 
of man. Let us give no heed to those who urge us as being men to think 
the things of humanity, and as mortals to think the things of mortality. 
Rather let us, to the limits of our powers, play the immortal; and in all 
we do, do it so as to live in accordance with the best that is in us." " 

University of Liverpool. John MacCunn. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IDEALS. 

The history of human thought being taken broadly into ac- 
count, it is hardly to be doubted that the conception of evolution 
must be reckoned as the supreme contribution of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is not merely that evolution has been shown to be 
the significant fact in the order of Nature, throwing the stress 
of all interpretation upon the organic side, but (of vastly more 
importance) as a conception it has come to be the leading cate- 
gory of our everyday metaphysic. We have grown into the 
habit of thinking evolutionally. We require more than a 
reference to static fact or to substance and attribute to satisfy 
our intellectual needs. -For full understandings we demand an 
end and a purpose as well as a cause or source; we demand a 
development, a life-history. Indeed, the life-history has come 
to be the unit regulating all our estimates of completeness and 
propriety, be our concern a solar system, a physical organism, 
a political party, or an idea. 

Now evolution, as a category, is nothing short of downright 
negation of the rather smug idealisms of former times, with 
their reposeful faiths in definite and retainable Utopias. Evo- 
lution denies retainability. It refuses to allow any rest what- 

"X, vii, 8. 



